2   A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
forward for the defence of their country. The first campaigns
have usually seen the shattering and complete disappearance of
the regular troops, leaving behind them nothing but a trained
cadre and a tradition of valour ; indeed both have been herit-
ages invaluable to their heirs and successors and yet, perhaps,
too dearly purchased at the price of so much blood and treasure.
The regular troops of Great Britain have throughout their
history given of their best to their country ; yet it has usually
been their task to perish, gathering into their hearts the spears
of the enemy's first and fiercest onset; and our great British
victories have been won mainly by amateur soldiers, who came
from peaceful pursuits to save their menaced motherland,
and returned whence they came when their heroic task was
accomplished.
One may sum up the historical role of our army by saying
that it was a projectile fired by the British fleet. Particularly
appropriate would this text be if hung in a prominent place in
the Cabinet room in 10 Downing Street. It suggests that if
the projectile is to take full eifect it must be well manufactured
and carefully preserved ; and that the gunner who is to dis-
charge it must be competent to find and keep his eyes fixed on
the most suitable target and to direct his shot straight and truly
towards it. These things are the province of the statesmen
who conduct our wars, and throughout our history not one has
been found whose policy and actions in this respect do not lie
open to criticism and condemnation. Even the most arresting
of these statesmen, William Pitt the elder, turns out on close
investigation to have been mainly an inspirer of men, a dynamic
force more suited to whip up energy than to direct it; a man
who could call armies from the soil but had only vague and
unpractical ideas as to how to use them when he had raised
them. And yet the conduct of war by the statesmen seems so
easy when an ordinary politician like Lord Liverpool could
make good a claim to the eternal gratitude of his country simply
by allowing Wellington to go on beating her enemies and by
refraining from withdrawing his army from the scene of its
victories as long as it was not defeated.
Nevertheless, despite the tendency inherent in the political
leaders of Britain to avoid, if and whenever humanly possible,
getting the best value out of the British army, the record of that
army in Continental wars may well be a matter for our legitimate
pride. ^ It is, however, as much eclipsed by the tale of our smaller
campaigns as the ordinary Academy painting is eclipsed by a
masterpiece of Da Vinci or Turner. The history of our
Colonial and Indian operations, fought in every quarter of the
globe against every conceivable variety of enemy, and in face